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From this list no one can withhold his admiration. Additional selections might 
be suggested, but none could well be omitted. 

In commending the book of Dr. Dannemann, we could do the student no greater 
service than to recommend for his collateral perusal Carus Sterne's Allgemeine 
Weltanschauung in ihrer historichen Entwickelung (Stuttgart : Otto Weisert), which 
depicts in rapid and brilliant strokes the connected development of that body of 
knowledge of which Dr. Dannemann offers the living documents. 

T. J. McCormack 

Die Grassmann'sche Ausdehnungslehre. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik in den letzten fiinfzig Jahren. Von Dr. V. Schlegel, Professor an der 
Gewerbeschule in Hagen. Leipsic : B. G. Teubner. 1896. Pages, 44. 
Grassmann's ideas have been widely studied in America, and much non-pro- 
fessional curiosity has been aroused with regard to them. The present contribution 
by Dr. V. Schlegel to the history of the great work embodying them will therefore 
be a welcome help to all who desire a closer knowledge of the externalities of the 
subject, — to mathematicians as a bibliographical survey, and to laymen as char- 
acterising the significance of the movement. Dr. Schlegel was a teacher at Stettin 
and a younger colleague of Grassmann during the latter years of the great mathe- 
matician's life, and has since devoted most of the time which he could spare from 
his professional labors to the enthusiastic research of Grassmann's achievements. 
The present brochure, which has been wisely printed in separate form, so as to be 
accessible to students, is a brief and accurate history of the Ausdehnungslehre and 
of its broadly ramified relationships with other branches of mathematics. The 
useful bibliography which is appended contains more than one hundred and eighty 
titles, while that indispensable adjunct, an index of names, is not missing, ji. 

Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. New York : Imported by 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1896. Pages, xv, 274. Price, $a.oo. 
The Principles of Sociology. An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and 
of Social Organisation. By Franklin Henry Giddings, M. A. Professor of 
Sociology in Columbia University in the City of New York. New York : 
Macmillan and Co. 1896. Pages, xvi, 476. Price, $3.00. 
There are so many minds now engaged in studying the laws which govern the 
problems presented by society, it is not surprising that these two works should ap- 
pear about the same time, although that of Professor Giddings had a short pre- 
cedence. Necessarily they go over much the same ground, and for this reason, as 
well as owing to certain contrasts they present, they may with propriety be reviewed 
together. It is true that Professor Fairbanks does not claim to have given even a 
systematic outline of the principles of Sociology. He admits, moreover, his obliga- 
tions to Professor Giddings's earlier writings, although the Principles of Sociology 
reached him only after his own work was in type. But it is for others to judge of 
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the merits of his contribution to the science of which he treats, and they cannot be 
pointed out better than by a comparison of his views with those enounced in Pro- 
fessor Giddings's more ambitious work. This claims to have placed sociology on a 
true basis, by referring association and social organisation to the ' ' consciousness 
of kind " which marks off the animate from the inanimate, and by treating it con- 
sequently as a psychological instead of a biological science. 

In a few paragraphs, on nearly the last page of his book, Professor Giddings 
puts and answers the question whether society is an organism. He regards this as 
the final question for the student, and thus unconsciously provides a test by which 
to judge of the merits of his book, if not of its theory. His conclusion is that a 
society is "as much higher and more complex than an organism as an organism is 
higher and more complex than inorganic matter." It is an organisation the func- 
tion of which is "the evolution of personality through ever higher stages until it 
attains to the ideal that we name humanity." This function must be always active, 
and thus we are told, that "at every step the sociological task is the double one, — 
to know how social relations are evolved, and how they react on the development of 
personality." But how can the task be properly performed unless we have a gen- 
eral idea of the nature of the existence under consideration ? In reality this is as- 
sumed, and as the whole question is as to the character of the laws which govern 
its activity and the results of their operation, it is advisable, if not essential, to 
begin the study of society by obtaining as clear an idea as possible of its general 
nature. 

The importance of this point is recognised by Professor Fairbanks, who begins 
the first chapter of his book by the statement, that " the first work of the student 
of sociology is to form a general conception of the nature of a society or social 
group, that object which he proposes to study." The question here implied is an- 
swered by allowing to society the organic character, without admitting it to be 
actually an organism. The organic character of a society is denoted by its unity, 
combined with remarkable complexity of structure, which unity and the develop- 
ment of the society are determined from within. The real unity is dynamic, and 
therefore consists, "not in the structure, but in the one process in which all the 
parts depend intimately on each other." Professor Giddings, on the other hand, 
speaks of society as an organisation, by which he means "a complex of psychical 
relations," having a physical basis. Thus, it evidently possesses an organic char- 
acter, and like an organism, ' ' it may exhibit every phase of evolution — of differen- 
tiation with increasing cohesion or unity." Though Professor Giddings concludes 
that a society is much higher and more complex than an organism, yet he affirms 
that the analogy sought to be established by Mr. Spencer between the social consti- 
tution and the constitution of a " biotic organism " is real, while at the same time 
the former possesses features that are distinctive. 

Thus, although the individual is the simplest unit of society, he is naturally a 
social being. It is true that, as Professor Fairbanks suggests, man was not orig- 
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inally a gregarious animal "of choice." But he had no volition in the matter. His 
nature required him to be social. The feeling in which the "attractive forces" of 
society are based is an essential feature of human character. It exhibited its action 
in the first union of man and woman, and it was intensified when the enlarged unit 
of society, the family, was completed by the birth of the first child. In the funda- 
mental position assigned by Professor Fairbanks to the attractive forces in the 
formation of society we have one of the most important features of his work. Pro- 
fessor Giddings refers to the development of sympathies, but these are due, accord- 
ing to his theory, to the educational influence of association, which results in " a 
feeling of pleasure in the mere presence of a fellow creature." It is evident that 
this feeling is different from the consciousness of kind which he postulates as "the 
original and elementary subjective fact in society," and which he explains as "a 
■state of consciousness in which any being, whether low or high in the scale of life, 
recognises another conscious being as of like kind with itself." Consciousness of 
Ikind he believes to be "co-extensive with potential society and with nothing else," 
-and therefore fulfils the sociological requirement. But mere consciousness of kind 
may exist under conditions which preclude the formation of social groups, and it 
would be useless for this purpose in the absence of the feeling of pleasure in the 
mere presence of a fellow creature, which Professor Giddings refers to as one of 
the creations of association, but which, rather than simple consciousness of kind, 
we should consider to be the fundamental fact. 

Conflict occupies an important position in Professor Giddings's theory, and 
he regards it as unnecessary to prove that ' ' social intercourse is a mode of con- 
flict. " And yet, although a clash of atoms or of thoughts may be necessary to pro- 
gress, without some other process there would be no positive results. Attraction 
as well as repulsion is necessary to a perfect vibration, and if social intercourse is 
nothing but a mode of conflict society proper would never have existed. Society 
is an organic unity, and that which forms its actual basis, the family, is an expres- 
sion, not of conflict, but of the attractive forces which Professor Fairbanks properly 
regards as part of the psychical character of individuals, and which constitute the 
real social bonds. The family is thus naturally regarded as a social unit, and to 
Professor Giddings it is, indeed, the social unit, although, according to him, the 
family is not properly a society unless it includes adopted members. But we would 
suggest, that if the actual primordial family consisted, as there are reasons for be- 
lieving, of a woman and her children, that is, the simplest group of blood-relations, 
then the father of the children may be considered as an adopted member of the 
family, which, as thus augmented, becomes a true social group. 

The actual value of the association of man and woman in primitive communi- 
ties is not developed in either of the works under review. It is recognised, although 
not fully, by Professor Fairbanks when treating of the beginning of separate eco- 
nomic functions. He gives the first place, as a source of separation, to the differ- 
ence between the strong and the skilled, and the second place to the difference be- 
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tween the sexes. In relation to the latter, he says, " the general line of division 
was between the outer world, and the inner world of the family which began to be 
formed. To the man fell the duties of protection from attacks of man and beast, 
and the procuring of game for food. The work of the home, such as the prepara- 
tion of food, the manufacture of garments, care for the children, the provision of 
whatever man may need or desire, this was commonly the woman's lot. This 
source of differentiation was no less important than the preceding, in providing the 
basis for a higher type of social organisation." It was more so, as society is the 
co-ordinated expression of the internal and external activities represented by the 
two sexes. Woman stands for the attractive forces which form the cement of so- 
ciety in all stages of its development, and man for the repelling forces which govern 
the external relations of primitive societies, and which are referred to by the term 
"conflict." The former are represented by the gens, which originally consisted 
of the descendants of a common female ancestor, and the latter by the tribe. Pro- 
fessor Fairbanks says little as to the origin of these social groups, but the subject 
is dealt with fully by Professor Giddings, who follows in the lines of his predeces- 
sors. A little more originality would have been advisable, as the views of Dr. J. 
F. M'Lennan and other early writers are open to considerable criticism, as the 
present writer has shown in his work on The Development of Marriage and Kin- 
ship. The hordes about which Professor Giddings has much to say, are probably 
only portions of disintegrated tribes. The existing cases he refers to are of no value 
for the purposes of his argument, especially as he has fallen into an error in class- 
ing among them the aboriginal Australian social groups. As shown by Mr. A. W. 
Howitt, the native Australians have a perfect tribal organisation, and what Pro- 
fessor Giddings treats as a horde is really a tribe consisting of several totemic 
groups. Otherwise his explanation of the historical evolution of society is very 
good. It is considered under the heads of Zoogenic Association, Anthropogenic 
Association, Ethnogenic Association, and Demogenic Association. Professor Fair- 
banks deals with the subject of association much less fully. His mode of treatment, 
however, requires him to give special prominence to particular topics, and hence 
he has separate chapters on " The Industrial Organisation of Society" and "The 
State as an Organ of Social Activity." In the latter he refers to the tendencies of 
the modern state to interfere with economic activities and to become the employer 
of labor in numerous forms of industry, without passing any judgment on this de- 
batable subject. 

We are pleased to see that in both the works under review the " Social Mind," 
which is the General Mind of G. H. Lewes under another name, is considered de- 
serving of treatment in a separate chapter. Both writers regard it as existing only 
in individual minds, although it is more than any individual mind. Professor Fair- 
banks is particularly happy in his dealing with the relations of the individual to so- 
ciety. He speaks of the person as "the concrete expression of the group life," 
though progress proceeds from individuals, whose personality is the ' ' true and ad- 
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equate expression " of the psychical life of the past and of the present ; which 
agrees with Professor Giddings's conclusion that the function of social organisation 
is the evolution of personality. The work of Professor Fairbanks has two chapters 
on the influence of natural selection in human society, where it insures the survival 
of the fittest individuals, the fittest groups, and the fittest institutions. Struggle is 
raised to the psychical plane, and its aim is supremacy instead of destruction. To 
Professor Giddings also society is a psychical phenomenon, but physical energy is 
the source of all its activity and equilibration of energy the cause of all its changes, 
social progress being thus a phase of physical evolution under the influence of the 
psychical factor. The relation of psychology to sociology is a practical question of 
great moment, and Professor Giddings's view of it is seen in the statement, that 
' ' psychology is the science of the association of ideas. Sociology is the science of 
the association of minds." But as psychology is concerned with "the genesis and 
with the combinations of the elements of mind," it is rather the science of the asso- 
ciation of states of consciousness than of ideas. Professor Fairchild's opinion is 
that the individual mind does not exist until it is developed in society. So that psy- 
chology has to deal with man in society, and sociology with ' ' the psychical life 
which arises when men enter into organic union." Thus, " the subject of the two 
sciences is the same, and the difference between them is simply a difference of 
standpoint." We would suggest that the principles are the same in each, but that 
one is concerned with the individual mind and the other with the general or so- 
cial mind. 

There are various other matters dealt with by these two works which might be 
referred to, but we will content ourselves with saying generally that, notwithstand- 
ing the criticisms we have felt bound to make, they are both deserving of much com- 
mendation. In a sense they may be regarded as complementary to one another 
each supplying the other's deficiencies. If the student reads first Professor Fair- 
banks's " Introduction to Sociology " and then the "Principles" of Professor Gid- 
dings, which we should state has an excellent index, he will obtain a very fair 
knowledge of the nature, scope, and aim of sociology. C. Staniland Wake. 

Schopenhauer's System in Its Philosophical Significance. By William Cald- 
well, At. A., D. Sc. New York : Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1896. Pages, 538. Price, $3.00 net. 
That the interest in the philosophy and personality of Schopenhauer continues 
unabated is evidenced by the respectable number of contributions which yearly 
make their appearance, expounding, criticising, or developing his views. One of 
the latest of these is by William Caldwell, Professor of Moral and Social Philoso- 
phy in the Northwestern University at Evanston, and formerly of the universities 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrews. Professor Caldwell's book, which is rather a 
portly volume, but bears withal the marks of profound scholarship and thorough 
philosophical culture, is not a didactic exposition of Schopenhauer's philosophy de- 



